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If it is any consolation to you, 
gov't. men in Washington are 
having as much difficulty as the 
rest of us trying to size up ac- 
tual situation in German-Russian 
conflict. Picture battle-line ex- 
tending, roughly, from Canadian 
border to Gulf of Mexico, and 
you'll see there’s plenty room for 
local successes on both sides; 
bound to be weak spots, attacks 
and counter-attacks. 

Russian strategy now a little clear- 
er. They are by-passing advancing 
Nazis and attacking lines of commun- 
ication. Germany’s panzer thrusts 
have availed little. Russians surround 
them, cut off supplies and destroy 
tanks. 

As of this 42nd day of fighting, gen- 
eral consensus seems to be Nazis will 
clean up by mid September, with net 
result a gain in German strength. We 
believe conflict will last a good deal 
longer, and net result, win or lose, 
will be weakening of German position. 
Long-time readers of Quote know we 
did not subscribe to popular belief in 
Russian weakness; have always con- 
tended Red soldiers would give good 
account of themselves. 


Japan—Rising Sun not yet at meri- 
dian. Japan may occupy Thailand, 
which she already dominates. Look 
for her to concentrate on Burma Road 
and attack China from new improved 
positions. Prompt apology to U. S. 
for gunboat incident indicates healthy 
respect for our navy. Action of Dutch 
in joining Anti-Japan front cools Nip- 
pon’s passion for East Indies conquest 
just now. As to Siberia: Secret re- 
ports are that Japan is slowly gather- 
ing army which may total 2,000,000 
men, 5,000 planes in Manchukuo and 
North China for eventual effort to 
break Russian power in Far East. 
Russia, meanwhile, has weakened her- 
self by withdrawing troops and planes 
from this area for use in Smolensk 
sector. Japan holds to half-century 
dream of planting Rising Sun over 
eastern Siberia. But not until Russian 
Bear grows gaunt. 





“The United States ... is advanc- 
ing in rising wrath to the very 
verge of war .... But it would be 
madness to suppose that Russia or 
the United States are going to win 
this war for us. 


We stand here still champion. 
If we fail, all fail. 
If we fall, all fall.” 


—WINSTON CHURCHILL, address- 
ing the British House of Commons. 











Ironical note of week is Poland’s 
patched-up peace with Russia, releas- 
ing 250,000 Polish soldiers to fight in 
Russian battle-line. 


British Invasion of Europe is sui- 
cidially silly until Russia demonstrates 
she can engage major German resour- 
ces for protracted period—but talk 
persists. British public is restive, and 
newspapers are putting presstre on 


Churchill cabinet for action. If Church- 


ill doesn’t yield (and he won't until 
time is ripe) it’s conceivable that this 
“action” group may combine, incon- 
gruously enough, with considerable 
faction who favor appeasement and 
dictated peace, for test of strength. 
As of today, Churchill would win over- 
whelmingly. A month hence, who can 
say what may develop? 

More difficult, more hazardous for 
Britain to invade Continent than for 
Hitler to overwhelm England. Grant- 
ing no effective resistance in Occupied 
Countries, long supply lines would 
have to be kept unfailingly open, and 
reinforcements coming up with con- 


veyor-belt regularity. Britain 
has been pitifully short of mech- 
anized equipment in all land bat- 
tles to date. No evidence she 
has yet accumulated what it 
takes to fight the pants off the 
panzers. 

Another thing: All optimistic 
talk to the contrary, the RAF is 
not yet in command of the air. 
Looked that way for a month or 
more, but now that the Germans 

have diverted some Messerschmitts 
from Russia, British and German los- 
ses are about even in daily skirm- 
ishes. Neither side can invade suc- 
cessfully with that kind of “com- 
mand.” 

For an example of how costly big- 
scale invasion might be, we have only 
to consider what happened this week 
when the RAF ventured to bomb Fin- 
nish and Norwegian ports (an excur- 
sion inspired, no doubt, by public pres- 
sure to “do something for Russia.”) 
It cost the British 16 planes, according 
to their count (28, said the Germans). 


U. S. Price Contro!l—It is an ambitious 
plan the President has sent to his Con- 
gress. We wish him well. If we suc- 
ceed now in setting up a man-made 
mandate to effectively thwart the well- 
known law of Supply and Demand, it 
will be a new achievement in ecto- 
nomic _ history. Leon Henderson 
summed up difficulties last week when 
he said in effect that there will be 
“more money than merchandise.” 
That situation always has spelled 
High Prices. A good deal can be ac- 
complished by curbing installment 
buying, tightening up on FHA loans, 
etc., but without some plan of com- 
pulsory savings (which we consider 
inevitable development by next year) 
net result may be to divert increased 
earnings into new mercantile chan- 
nels. We're still making book on 
Higher Prices to win. 


Failure of Ickes’ appeal for volun- 
tary reduction, gasoline rationing ad- 
vanced from “possible” to “probable” 
bracket. 


“He Who Never Quotes, is Never Quoted.”—-Charles Haddon Spurgeon 
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Quote prophesies— 


—that despite current  protesta- 
tions, automobile production will 
be cut—not twenty, or forty, or 
fifty per cent, but a good deal more 
than that. 

It is more than probable that by 
this time next year new automo- 
biles can be purchased only on 
priority orders. 

There may be some temporary 
gasoline rationing in the East, but 
huge new pipeline now being con- 
structed should ease situation by 
Spring. There’s no shortage of gas- 
oline; only of transportation facili- 
ties. 











AMERICAN-GERMAN 
RELATIONS 


When plans were drawn for con- 
verting the old Blucher Palace in Ber- 
lin into the U. S. Embassy, architects 
included a “powder room” for visiting 
ladies. Last week Gestapo agents 
marched into the Embassy with a 
copy of the architect’s plan in which 
“powder room” was literally trans- 
lated Pulverkammer, They demanded 
to see it, accusing the Embassy of 
storing munitions. They were shown 
the ladies’ W. C.—Time, 7-21-41. 


ARMY—-Food 


Colonel Otto Lange of Camp Wolters 
explains: “Soldiers might stray apart, 
particularly at night. The army has 
found out the best way to bring them 
together is to fry liberal quantities 
of onions and hamburger and let the 
aroma ferret out the men.”—U P dis- 
patch. 


ARMY—Nepotism 

Former Chief Justice Hughes has a 
grandson in the army, who has been 
10 years in business. He is a private. 

Gen. Pershing has a son in the army, 
graduate of a military school. He is 
a private. 

Henry Ford, III, son of the presi- 
dent of Ford Motors, is in the army. 
He is a private. 

The son of John D. Rockefeller is 
in the army. He is a private. 

James Roosevelt, eldest son of the 
president, motion picture producer, is 
in the army. He is a captain in the 
marines. 

Elliott Roosevelt, second son of the 
president, radio announcer, is in the 
army. He is a captain of aviation. 

F. D. Roosevelt, Jr., third son of 


the president, no vocation given, is in 
the army. He is a captain of naval 
reserves. 

John Roosevelt, youngest son of the 
president, department store clerk, is 
in the army. He is a lieutenant in the 
naval supply corps. 

Mrs. Roosevelt writes: “Today the 
boy in a ‘gob’ uniform or the boy in 
khaki without any stripes may be 
your boy or mine.” 

He may be orie of our boys, Mrs. 
Roosevelt, but apparently not one of 
yours.—Mitchell (Neb.) Indez. 


ART—Artists 


A curious story is sometimes told of 
the old Flemish painter Quentin Mat- 
sys, who died four hundred years ago. 
As a youth he followed the trade of 
a blacksmith. Then he fell in love 
with an artist’s daughter, only to find 
that her father refused to sanction her 
marriage with anyone except an art- 
ist. It seemed an unpromising situa- 
tion for the smith. Matsys, however, 
determined to win her hand, began 
to study art. Presently he laid aside 
his hammer, left the forge and en- 
tered a studio. His love, apparently, 
kindled unexpected powers. His be- 
came one of the greatest names in 
Flemish art.—F. C. Hoceartn, Chris- 
tian Herald, 8-’41. 


ART—Wartime 


Great Britain learned the value of 
art in wartime back in 1917 when the 
Ministry of Information mobilized 
Britain’s artists. The result was the 
world’s finest collection of modern 
military art, housed later in London’s 
Imperial War Museum. Again at the 
outbreak of this war Britain called 
upon its artists. The government ap- 
pointed an Artists Advisory Commit- 
tee made up of Britain’s leading art- 
ists and art experts. Famed painters 

. are at the head of the group of 
seven artists who receive a weekly 
salary of about $25. Thirty others 
were immediately commissioned to 
paint such activities as munition-mak- 
ing, shipbuilding, the manufacture of 
aircraft. One artist was assigned to 
paint barrage balloons. Others were 
erdered to do portraits of Service 
Chiefs. And again others were paint- 
ing the activities of the different vol- 
untary services and the land workers. 
When the war is over the pictures 
will be divided between the Imperial 
War Museum and the National Mari- 
time Museum, and possibly some other 
government institutions. — Maraeirt 
Varoca, “Britain Mobilizes Her Art- 
ists,” Magazine of Art, 7 & 8-41. 


AUTOMOBILES—Service 


Although planned for and intro- 
duced to business and professional 
men, Carservice, Inc., has found its 
automobile subscription plan so well 
liked that it has become a feature 
of families in general in and around 
New York. Carservice takes over the 
family automobile, replacing it with 
complete car-and-care arrangement, 
does everything for you without the 
burden of responsibility. Each car is 
assigned exclusively to the individual. 
—Spur, Midsummer-’41. 


BOOKS 

As to those inverted book titles— 
“How Green Was My Valley,” “Rest- 
less Are the Sails,” “Black is My True 
Love’s Hair”’—bored is your corres- 
pondent.—KatTHarine Brusu, in her 
syndicated column, Out of My Head. 


BORROWING 

Archibald Rutledge tells how Old 
Gabe, his negro hunting companion 
for forty-three years, negotiates a 
loan! 

“Cap'n,” he said to me not long 
ago, “when is you gwine to ’sis’ me 
wid dat ‘sistance what you gwine 
‘sis’ me wid? I did have a little pig 
on the delta. Now, if so be dat alli- 
gator don’t catch him, and if so be 
dat I can catch him, I will give him 
to you sometime if you will len’ me 
two dollars now.”—Arcuiparip Rut 
LepcE, Home By the River, (Bobbs- 
Merrill, $3.00). 


CHILDREN 


An editorial writer in the New York 
Times suggests that a woman’s most 
attractive time is at the age of seven: 

“At seven she sits on a man’s knee 
without hesitation, affected or genu- 
ine, and without putting the knees to 
sleep. She enjoys listening to him, en- 
courages him to talk, and believes 
any story he tells. Her curiosity over 
what became of his hair is sometimes 
embarrassing, but her sympathy with 
him in his loss is unquestionably sin- 
cere. While unduly interested, per- 
haps, in the state of his exchequer 
and never too proud to accept pecun- 
iary aid, she is no gold-digger whose 
gratitude is measured by the amount 
of the contribution. For as little as 
two copper cents she will bear-hug 
his spectacles all out of shape, and 
he feels sure she means it. At seven 
she is more or less front-toothless, to 
be sure. But then she doesn’t yet chalk 
her nose or paint her nails, and siie 
hasn’t begun to use tobacco. All in 
all, a charming age!” 
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CHRISTIANITY—Chinese 


The last time I went to church was 
three Sundays ago, in a mission 
church in Chungking—or rather what 
was left by Japanese bombers of a 
mission church. All its members were 
Chinese. The hymnal and prayerbook 
were in Chinese. And the minister 
was. a young Chinese. As he preached 
there was a light both ancient and 
new in his slanting black eyes. I did 
not understand that sermon, preached 
egainst a tumbling wall and a crude 
cross, while the rain came through 
the shattered roof. Later, they told 
me the text had been, “Father, for- 
give them, for they know not what 
they do.”—Crare Boorn, at a dinner 
of the United China Relief, Inc. 


CONSCIENTIOUS OBJEC- 
TORS—Service 

At one conscientious objectors’ camp 
in the Middle West, the management 
had arranged to help the farmers of 
the neighborhood gather their crops, 
which were in danger of destruction 
because of lack of farm labor. The 
wages that labor would normally be 
paid were to go into a fund for the 
betterment, not of the camp, but of 
the community. At the last minute, 
orders from Washington stopped the 
plan. Can it be that the government 
is afraid of the effects if these camps 
are allowed to render a really sig- 
nificant service?—Christian Century, 
7-23-41. 


CO-OPERATION 


It is surprising how much can be 
accomplished if no one cares who gets 
the credit. 


CULTURE—German 


By their use of the Gothic type in 
books and newspapers and of a dis- 
tinctive script in handwriting the Ger- 
mans have been for centuries jealous- 
ly asserting their peculiar national 
culture. The Nazis, of course, taught 
that this idiosyncrasy was to be 
prized and cherished. Now, overnight, 
they have sacrificed this precious 
heritage of Germandom. From June 1, 
by Hitler’s fiat, National Socialist 
newspapers begin to appear in modern 
dress, using the conventional “Ro 
man” type; and the Leipzig book 
trade says the publishers are expect- 
ing in future to print exclusively in 
that type. The reason for this step 
is frankly stated: German culture is 
making no headway in the new Ger- 
man realm-by-conquest, and, of course, 
it can only be because the be- 
nighted local population cannot cope 


with the unfamiliar lettering.—Man- 
chester (England) Guardian Week?y, 
6-13-"41. 


DEFENSE 


My reluctant support of the amend- 
ment to the draft act to continue 
draftees and Guardsmen in service is 
based on preparations for defense of 
the Western Hemisphere. ... The 
President has the country out on the 
limb now, and we have got to strength- 
en the tree at the base—ALtr M. Lan- 
pon, in radio discussion of proposal 
to extend drafted men’s services. 


DEMOCRACY 


Democracy is not a natural form 
of living—it is very unnatural—and 
was evolved slowly through time as 
man traveled the long, hard road from 
primitive surroundings to the refine- 
ment of character and the cooperative 
spirit that have made democracy at 
last possible. To live and maintain a 
democracy is difficult, and only a high 
type of specialized education devoted 
to this end can uphold it. Man’s natur- 
al tendency is to step over and upon 
his fellow man to obtain some sort 
of advantage by the use of his cun- 
ning, strength, deception, or other 
forms of selfish aggrandizement, all 
of which tend to make a democracy 
hard to operate. The hardest thing 
about trying to live under a cooper- 
ative government is our inability to 
believe that others are honest, that 
others are sincere, or that conduct 
in public office and the ballot are 
above price—J. I. Sowers, School 
Board Journal, 7-’41. 


DRESS—In Wartime 


London dress might be expected to 
be shinier and shabbier as the result 
of restrictions on clothing purchases. 
But, paradoxically, clothes may be- 
come smarter and grander as British- 
ers dig back into that storage closet 
and bring out their old fashionable 
garments. 

“ ” 

The Fascist Fashion Corporation of 
Italy, has said that in view of the war- 
time shortage of cloth, wedding gowns 
with trains must be considered in bad 
taste. The corporation also decrees 
that men’s suits without lapels will 
be the style this summer. Double: 
breasted coats are forbidden as a 
waste of material. 


ECONOMICS—Nazi 

How much has Germany gained 
through her European conquest? 
Have the Nazis reached the goal of 


economic self-sufficiency they set out 
te attain? 

Dr. Cleona Davis, of the Brookings 
Institution, points out that the Buro 
pean Continent, as a whole, resembles 
the Reich economically. In other 
words, both are net importers of food 
and raw material and net exporters 
of manufactured goods. Some improve- 
ment in the basic situation might re- 
sult if Nazi controls were extended 
beyond European boundaries to in- 
clude all of the Mediterranean coun- 
tries with the exception of Turkey. 
.» . Of the twenty states already gob- 
bled up by the Nazi regime, only three 
have proved complementary. Bulgaria, 
Roumania and Yugoslavia are natural 
economic partners because of their 
net exports of food and raw materials 
and their net imports of manufactured 
goods.— Bankers Magazine, 7-'41. 





When South America Invited 
A German Invasion 


In 1847 the physician for the 
children of Emperor Dom Pedro of 
Brazil advised him to sojourn to 
the mountains, particularly during 
the hot season. So taken was the 
Emperor by the beauty of the tow- 
ering retreat selected that he built 
a@ royal residence there at Petrop- 
olis. Since the place was sparsely 
settled due to a severe fall in tem- 
perature during the winter months, 
Dom Pedro invited European im- 
migration. Within the next decade 
mountain folk from Switzerland 
and Bavaria arrived in great num- 
bers, settling among the Brazilians 
who were wont to abandon Petrop- 
olis as soon as the weather turned 
cool. In time the Germanic element 
predominated in the region and 
gave to the local population much 
of its character. Filaxen-haired, 
blue-eyed urchins, Brazilian in 
speech but Teutonic in appearance, 
presently filled the parochial 
schools and played beside the little 
stream that gushed through the 
town. Taverns, shops, and red-shut- 
tered cottages followed designs 
brought from the Old World turn- 
ing Petropolis into another Gar- 
misch-Partenkirchen or a toy vil- 
lage in the Engadin. Later, as this 
Suizo-Germanic pdpulation- ex- 
panded and branched out, it moved 
still higher into the forbidden 
peaks.—Bertrra Harpinc, Amazon 
Throne, (Bobbs-Merrill, $3.50). 
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Extended Military Service 
By Ernest LiInvLey 
Many members of Congress are un- 
comfortable over having to vote 
whether to extend the service of Na- 
tional Guardsmen, selectees and re- 
serve officers beyond one year. 


The main facts are plain. The dis- 
charge of all Guardsmen, selectees 
and reserve officers at the end of one 
year would demolish the army. 

A majority of enlisted men in the 
regular army have been recruited 
within the past year. Only 200,000 
have had more than one year of train- 
ing. 

Experienced officers and men had 
to be spread thin as the framework 
for the new army. Only two divisions 
—the first and second—have less than 
30 per cent selectees, and so would not 
be crippled if the one-year rule were 
to stand. Most others have more than 
50 per cent selectees. , 


The army estimates that it needs 
for present assignments a minimum 
of 640,000 three-year men. It has only 
476,000, less than half of whom are 
fully trained. It might have been bet- 
ter if, a year ago, army pay had been 
raised and an all-out recruiting cam- 
paign had been launched, so that 
selectees in regular army units could 
be kept few enough to be rotated 
easily. But this was not done. The 
one-year limit was put on selective 
service in the face of the army’s de- 
sire for 18 months and the obvious 
fact that full training requires more 
time. , 

Our diplomatic experts know that 
failure to remove the one-year limit 
would do terrible damage to our posi- 
tion in Latin America. One of the 
most difficult tasks our government 
has had is to convince Latin America 
that we intend to, and can, defend the 
Western Hemisphere. Many of them 
are still skeptical. The disintegration 
of our army at this point would be 
worth a major military victory to the 
Axis. 


Congress will squirm and offer 
every variety of compromise. But if 
the President and General Marshall 
stand firm, it is hardly conceivable 
that they will hot win. The responsi- 
bility of voting no is too grave to be 
assumed, in the showdown, by any 
man who puts the national security 
first—Condensed from Lindley’s syn- 
dicated column. 


EDUCATION—India 


When you enter an examination hall 
in one of India’s government univer- 
sities you are searched as thoroughly 
as a convict entering Sing Sing. ... 
The day on which the “results” are 
out is a red-letter day in India’s cal- 
endar. If fifty per cent of all those 
taking the examinations are “passed,” 
it is considered very fair of the ex- 
aminers. The morning papers carry 
the “results”; the afternoon papers in- 
evitably carry the notice of several 
suicides. For in order to secure a po- 
sition as a clerk in the bureaucracy 
or in a private firm, which is the goal 
of most “educated Indians,” a degree 
is practically essential. Always you 
must drag all your degrees after your 
name on a visiting card. Sometimes, 
when you have not passed your ex- 
amination but have not yet committed 
suicide, you get your card printed 
anyway, reading “Hari Lal, B. A. 
(failed)” since such a label is thought 
better than not to have any degree at 
all—KRrISHNALAL SHRIDHARANI, “Dan- 
gerous Ideas For a Hindu,” Asia, 
8-41. 


EDUCATION—Reading 


A college professor once asked the 
members of his class how old they 
were when they knew how to read. 
Upon the students’ various replies of 
six, seven or eight years of age, the 
mentor had but a single caustic com- 
ment, “You must have been prodigies! 
I would hesitate to say that I know 
how to read today.”—2Zztension, 8-'41. 


FAME—Price Of 


President Wilson used to find pleas- 
ure in relating how he once had his 
special car sidetracked at Hannibal, 
Mo., so he could make a quiet pil- 
grimage to the monument erected on 
the bluff, to Mark Twain. Unknown 
to the natives, he asked one of them 
if he remembered Tom Sawyer. 


“Never heard of him,” the Mis- 
sourian made answer. 
“Do you. recollect Huckleberry 


Finn?” asked the President. 

“Finn? Finn?” mused the native. 
“There was a family of Finns down 
the road a piece, but I don’t think 
there was a Huckleberry among ‘em.” 

“Do you happen to recall Puddin’ 
head Wilson?” 

“Oh, yes, sure; 
twice, sir!” 


I voted for him 


FARMS—Modern. 

Anyone trekking into the country 
nowadays soon observes that farmers 
have departed from the ways of their 


forefathers in respect to the colors 
for painting barns. Gray with white 
trim, white with gray, rust brown 
with orange and some all immaculate- 
ly white against the green fields. Still 
we'grow a bit nostalgic when on some 
rundown farm, we find an old red 
barn plastered with circus posters or 
proclaiming to the world in man-high 
letters, the virtues of So-and-So’s pills. 
—House & Garden, 8-41. 


FOOD—In Wartime 


Though the present diet (British) 
is sufficient, it is dull—there’s a meat 
ration equivalent to one chop a week, 
little sugar and less milk. The child 
off to school, if lucky, carries one 
carrot or one turnip. Apples are non- 
existent. There are no chocolate bars 
or all-day suckers for the Sunday 
treat. 

“The women of England are just 
beginning to learn that there’s an art 
to cooking” Her Most Gracious Majesty, 
the Queen of England told me. “The 
Royal Household likes to use its meat 
ration for a week-end joint” Her 
Majesty said. “Then we try to make 
it spread over the rest of the week, 
like so many thousands of other peo- 
ple do.”"—KaTHLEEN Harriman, Inter- 
national News Service writer. 


FOOD—Vegetables 


There have been fashions in eating 
as there have been in clothes, furni- 
ture, and houses. Some of our most 
popular vegetables today, such as 
celery and broccoli, were brought to 
the American table only recently. .. . 
Today with the food supplies of Great 
Britain curtailed and Burope starv- 
ing, men are growing as many vege- 
tables—found to contain valuable 
nourishment by present-day dietitians 
and bio-chemists—as they can. Among 
these are tasty vegetables (whose 
names you’d never recognize, scorzon- 
era hispanica, chenopodium, cynara 
cardunculus) gone out of fashion but 
popular in Europe before and during 
the Seventeenth Century. . . . Others 
now reintroduced into present-day 
vegetable gardens come from China 
and Japan and a few were gathered 
in the prairies or cultivated by Ameri- 
can Indians.—House ¢ Garden, 8-41. 


FREEDOM 

The only freedom that is unthink- 
able today is disciplined freedom. In 
the individual as in the race, true 
freedom is always a conquest, never 
a gift—Wii1u1aM C. BaGiey. 
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GAMBLING—Devices 


An old-time gamblers’ catalog came 
to light at the police station recently. 
It featured such items as “tapping 
dice”’—which became crooked when 
tapped on a table; “door pops’— 
which will make a 7 or an 11 every 
time, and magnetic dice at $105 the 
set, 

The company offered to send its 
product COD, but requested a forward- 
ing address “in case you send us an 
order and leave town before your 
shipment arrives."—Dayton (0.) 
News. 


GRATITUDE 


Though ingratitude shocks us, grat- 
itude also has its dumfounding mo- 
ments. I know a kind-hearted widow 
of proud family connections who fed 
a sad dusty junkman whenever he 
called at her back door to ask if she 
had anything to sell. She rarely did, 
but he looked so poor she always in- 
vited him in for a snack. She’s a fine 
cook. Came the day he appeared at 
her front door, in dignified garb, 
carrying a gold-headed cane. 


“I’m not buying,” he said. “This 
time I’m a marriage broker. I have 
@ gentleman client too old to bother 
you, and he’s got one hundred twenty- 
eight thousand in the bank. I give 
you first chance at him. A real lady 
like you—and such good cooking!— 
deserves to be rich.” ... She declined 
with a gasp, followed by a glow of 
pleasure at the sincere tribute— 
Princess ALEXANDRA Kroporkin, Lib- 
erty, 8-2-'41. 


HANDICAPS 


Almost everybody in the world is 
handicapped in one way or another. 
—some abnormality which they find 
hard to bear. ...I know a man who 
spends most of his life in a wheel- 
chair. . . . One time he spoke of his 
deformity in this way. “We see some- 
one do something and it looks easy. 
When we try the same thing, we find 
it too much for us, because our minds 
tell us we can’t do it. It wouldn’t be 
so hard if we didn’t tell ourselves how 
easy it was for the other fellow. For 
example,” he continued, “someone 
comes along to take you for a ride 
in an old buggy, with a horse. Your 
neighbor has a fine automobile, and 
you can’t enjoy the horse until you 
make yourself forget the other fel- 
low’s automobile.” He went on mus- 
ing. “Now my wheel chair isn’t so 
bad, really."—EvizasetH CHAMBLESS, 
“Speaking of Handicaps,” Volta Re- 
view, 7-41. 


THE NEW BOOKS... 


What You Want to Know About Them 


The Soong Sisters—-Emuy Haun, 
(Doubleday, Doran, $3.00). 


Revolution has been linked arm in 
arm with China for over thirty years. 
Since the overthrow of the Ch’ing gov- 
ernment, succeeding with the abdica- 
tion of the young Emperor in 1912, no 
upset has been more radical] than the 
altered position of the Chinese wom- 
an. What visionary prophet of half-a- 
century past could have foretold that 
a___ freely-clothed, comfortably-shod, 
well-educated young woman would 
soon emerge from the chrysalis of 
ultra-conservatism which relegated 
her far into the background of Chinese 
life. 


Symbolic of, and to a large part 
responsible for this complete reversal 
are the three attractive daughters of 
the little Boston shop-boy, Charlie 
Soong. Today, bearing China’s great- 
est contemporary names, Madame 
Kung Hsiang-hsi, Madame Sun Yat- 
sen, and Madame Chiang Kai-shek, the 
Soong sisters constitute almost a mod- 
ern dynasty. 


Educated in the United States, each 
daughter went through a character- 
istic period of readjustment to orien- 
tal ways upon her return to China. 
But native and Christian background 
served in good stead, each sister 
fitted by temperament and training 
to assume her ultimate destiny and 
earn the acme in Chinese praise, 
“husband-helper.” 


The Boxer Rebellion did not ter- 
rorize the Soong family in Shanghai, 
though they watched the catastrophe 
“with poignant anxiety.” As a loyal 
follower of his close friend, Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen, Charlie was soon to know the 
experience of escorting his family in 
flight to safety. The marriage of his 
second daughter to this much older 
man, leader of the Chinese revolution, 
was not received with favor by Char- 
lie or his wife, for the very important 
reason that the good Doctor had a 
Christian wife already. A second mar- 
riage under these circumstances, al- 
though not unknown to old China, was 
to them extremely distasteful. But 
Chingling and Dr. Sun brooked no in- 
terference. They were quietly married 
and Chingling became-a devoted wife, 
and loyal adherent to her husband’s 
Communistic principles and Russian 
sympathies. Long after the death of 





China’s venerated First President, 
Madame Sun has fearlessly supported 
his beliefs even in face of their dimin- 
ishing popularity with the middle- 
lane government of Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek. 

Eling, the oldest sister, had just 
previously been married to the scion 
of an old Chinese banking family. As 
Madame Kung she has been an influ- 
ential force in social reforms, devoting 
much time as well as much of her 
personal fortune to the improvement 
of conditions among Chinese lower 
classes and furthering the war against 
Japan. 

Although there is no obvious pref- 
erence, a large part of the book is 
devoted to Madame Chiang Kai-shek, 
possibly because of the outstanding 
part she has taken in the political and 
military career of her famous hus- 
band. Excerpts from Chiang’s diary 
supplement the fascinating behind- 
scenes disclosure of that internation- 
ally-known kidnapping, when the Gen- 
eralissimo was held captive by Mar- 
shal Chang Hsueh-liang. Impatient of 
Chiang’s placatory policy in dealing 
with Japanese provocations and “in- 
cidents,” the Young Marshal and Com- 
munistic-minded Commander Yang 
took this drastic step which might 
have meant death for China’s great 
leader. But Christmas day saw his re- 
lease, and the growing signs of Chi- 
nese unity. 


True, now, war could no longer be 
avoided in order to strengthen China 
internally. “Incidents” crowded in up- 
on one another. War was on but un- 
declared, United against a common 
enemy, the major factions in Chinese 
government working together were 
characterized vividly by the reunion 
and appearance in public of the Soong 
sisters in Chungking: Madame Sun, 
the extreme Leftist, Madame Chiang, 
the Liberal, and Madame Kung, the 
Capitalist. 


Emily Hahn, long familiar with 
China, tells the story of these three 
famous sisters against the background . 
of a country evolving rapidly from an 
ancient to a modern culture. Personal 
friendship with the Soongs resulted 
in unusual access to material, much 
of it gained in conversations with 
Madame Chiang as “the two huddled 
in a dugout, while Japanese bombers 
roared overhead.” 
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Aluminum Gleamings 
If I could swat old Hitler down 
With a frying pan off my shelf, 
I'd stow away on an airplane gay, 
And swing the skillet myself. 
—JoanNa Hupson, in a poem en- 
titled My Old Stewpot sent to May- 
or La Guardia for his aluminum 
campaign. 
“ ” 

Michigan’s Governor Pat Van 
Wagoner has made a short radio 
broadcast in support of the cam- 
paign to collect surplus aluminum. 
When he arrived at a Lansing 
radio station to make the tran- 
scriptions, technicians explained 
that they had been using aluminum 
records. Because of the shortage, 
they couldn’t get new records, and 
the substitute type—wax on a glass 
disc—hadn’t arrived yet. The Gov- 
ernor’s talk finally was recorded 
on the unused portion of some old 
records—Jack PICKERING, “Town 
Crier,” Detroit Free Press, 7-21-'41, 

“ ” 

To get plenty of aluminum, the 
Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union suggest scrapping “every 
aluminum cocktail shaker in the 
country.” ... Ina pile of aluminum 
collected by Mt. Pleasant, Mich., 
Lion’s Club officials found an 
aluminum dental plate with a set 











of false teeth attached.—PM, 
7-20-'41. 
HONESTY—Percentage 


Reverberations from the Reader's 
Digest article on the dishonesty of 
garage service stations are widespread 
throughout the motor industry. JuLran 
CHase in Motor Age, 7-41, writes that 
of the approximately 100,000 service 
stations in the United States, author 
Roger Riis made a one-stop test of 
only 347. According to the percentage 
arrived at 63,000 of these establish- 
ments can be considered to be oper- 
ated dishonestly. “Using this same 
‘one-stop survey,’ method,” observes 
Chase, “it might possibly be said that 
three out of five of the editors of 
Reader’s Digest have halitosis, do not 
pay their doctor bills promptly, or 
change their underwear less frequent- 
ly than we think they should.” 


IMAGINATION 


Imagination was given to man to 
compensate him for what he is not; 
and a sense of humor was provided 
to console him for what he is.—Wall 
Street Journal. 


INDUSTRY—In Wartime 

Little factories in loft buildings, on 
side streets, in small towns—plants 
that make a thousand and one varied 
products—form the infantry «of 
America’s army of defense production. 

In one eastern city, a rat trap fac- 
tory is making springs for army cots. 
A manufacturer of novelty ash trays 
is stamping out accessories for fight- 
ing planes. ... In New England, a 
pipe-organ maker has switched to the 
manufacture of saddle trees. And, a 
shop with duck decoys as its regular 
product, is now making shoe lasts to 
army specifications. Early this spring, 
bird-cage manufacturers in several 
parts of the country shifted over to 
the production of fuses for artillery 
shells. In New York City’s garment 
center, a shop which previously made 
veils for women’s hats is now turning 
out mosquito netting for army and 
navy use. ... Gold insignia for army 
uniforms are being turned out in mass 
production by a corporation whose 
usual stock in trade is compacts for 
women. 

At a future day, when American in- 
dustry returns to peacetime produc- 
tion, these little factories can turn 
to the making of innumerable and 
varied items. They will provide a 
cushion against the jar of sudden 
economic change.—Epwin Tratez, “The 
Little Factory Joins Up,” Popular 
Science, 8-'41. 


INDUSTRY—Production 


An absolutely new kind of indus- 
trial bottleneck turned up at a Toledo, 
Ohio, manufacturing concern. When 
there had been so many regular de- 
lays even actual stoppages of work 
among the women in the factory re- 
cently, the company had to investi- 
gate the situation. They discovered 
that the women had all been going to 
a fortuneteller—the same one—who 
had been telling them all the same 
thing—to be very cautious between 
2:30 and 3:30 every afternoon because 
they were in danger of serious acci- 
dents. As a result, the girls all got 
so careful in the afternoon they 
couldn’t do a lick of work. The for- 
tuneteller got arrested for violating 
a fortune-telling ordinance, and work 
at the plant-—if not exactly back to 
normal yet, is at least proceeding in 
a pretty orderly manner again.— 
Business Week, 7-19-41. 


LEGISLATION—England 
According to The London Times, 

€-18-'41, “A ban has been placed on 

the export of Members of Parliament. 


It is not because they do not bring 
foreign exchange, but because the sup- 
ply is running a bit short. Many M. 
P.’s are in the Navy, Army, or Air 
Force, and it has been decided that 
cnly in exceptional circumstances will 
anyone from the remaining “pool” be 
allowed to accept a position abroad. 
One member and industrial leader 
was to have taken up an important 
position in America in connection 
with our export trade, but the ap- 
pointment has now been cancelled and 
an industrialist who is not handi- 
capped by the letters M. P. after his 
name will replace him.” 


MODERN LIVING 


No record of this Machine Age can 
be complete without consideration of 
that modern marvel—the coin ma- 
chine. Coin machines, product of de- 
pression, now do a hundred million 
dollar annual business, compared with 
seven million, ten years ago. 


Recently, in experiment, a man 
lived an entire day in New York buy- 
ing everything he needed from ma- 
chines. Total expenditure $3.11, for 
products and services ranging from 
a shoe-shine to a 24-hour insurance 
policy. 

At an exhibit in Chicago, firms dis- 
played 300 different mechanical con- 
traptions to take change out of 
America’s pocket. Distributors lose 
five million dollars a year thru slugs. 
—Grit, 7-27-'41. 


MONEY—Hoarding 


The sharp rise in outstanding cur- 
rency in the past few months cannot 
be accounted for as the reflection of 
industrial expansion alone. Part is 
due to the resumption of hoarding. 
Hoarding isn’t confined to large de- 
nomination notes. This indicates 
either that persons in lower income 
brackets are now collecting and hold- 
ing currency notes, or that the 
wealthy, particularly among foreign 
refugees, have decided not to ask for 
large bills. It is believed that both 
factors are at work. 

Bank tellers have learned from con- 
versations with people withdrawing 
their accounts that they have a notion 
bank deposits might in some way be 
confiscated for defense purposes. The 
trend has not caused concern in bank- 
ing quarters. The taking of some 
money entirely out of circulation has 
deflationary weight, thereby serving 
to offset the many factors making for 
inflation.—(N. Y.) Journal of Com- 
merce, 7-21-41. 
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MONOTONY 


A good way to relieve the mono- 
tony of your work is to think of ways 
to improve it. 


NEWS 


In the Arapahoe (Nebraska) Pio- 
neer, December 26, 1879, WPA Writ- 
er’s Project workers found the follow- 
ing sad tale of the man who didn’t 
keep up with the world: 

“A certain man got mad at the 
editor and stopped his paper. The 
next week he sold his corn at four 
eents below the market price; then 
his property was sold for taxes be- 
cause he didn’t read the sheriff's 
sales; he lost $10 betting on Mollie 
McCarthy 10 days after another horse 
bad won the race; he was arrested 
and fined $8 for going hunting on 
Sunday simply because he didn’t know 
it was. Sunday; and he paid $300 for 
a lot of forged notes that had been 
advertised two weeks and the public 
cautioned not to negotiate them. 

“He then paid a big negro with a 
foot like a derrick to kick him all 
the way to the newspaper office, where 
he paid four years’ subscription in 
advance, and made the editor sign 
an agreement to knock him down and 
rob him if he ever ordered his paper 
stopped again.”—Columbus, (Neb.) 
Daily Telegram. 


NEWS—Oddities 


News travels in curious ways, but 
there is on record a more unusual ex- 
ample than even the mysterious “bush 
telegram” of uncivilized tribes. 

Many years ago H. M. S. Volage was 
in company with H. M. S. Ruby a few 
days’ sailing from Havana. The First 
Lieutenant of Volage was anxiously 
awaiting news of promotion and im- 
patient to get to port. Judge his as- 
tonishment, therefore, when Ruby 
made a signal—‘“Captain and officers 
to First Lieutenant: Congratulations 
on your promotion to Commander.” 

The crew of Ruby had caught a 
shark, and in its maw found a copy 
of The London Times containing the 
half-yearly list of promotions. It is 
presumed that a mailboat had passed 
the spot and that a passenger had dis- 
carded his Times, which was swal- 
lowed by the shark.—London Times, 
6-28-'41. 


OCCUPIED COUNTRIES 


Germans do not dare to issue post- 
age stamps bearing the picture of 
Quisling for fear the people will spit 
on the wrong side. 


OCCUPIED COUNTRIES— 
Inflation 


Occupied countries are paying Hit- 
ler’s bills through a simple process of 
systematically inflating the national 
currency. This is done thru Reichs- 
wehr-created money, backed by force 
instead of gold. 


A couple of German army trucks, 
backed up together provide the cur- 
rency printing plant. The supply of 
this money is limited only by the sup- 
ply of paper and ink. The Germans 
fix the rate at any exchange which 
seems convenient. Because the supply 
is unlimited, the rate doesn’t matter. 
In Greece, the exchange happens to 
be 50 drachmas per “occupation” 
mark, as the notes are usually called. 


Besides his salary, every soldier on 
leave in Athens was given 100 such 
marks, or about 5,000 drachmas, the 
equivalent of a month’s salary for a 
Greek civil employee of middle-class. 
With this new wealth, the soldiers 
quickly drained the Greek shops of 
clothing, soap, pajamas, silk stockings 
for their womenfolk. 

A foreign business man sold a car 
to the Germans because they would 
allot him no gas. The price of 300,000 
drachmas in marks was agreed upon, 
but. the German officer said, “Afraid 
you'll have to trust me until tomor- 
row. I have the 60,000 marks ordered 
for you, but they tell me they’re not 
quite dry yet.—Grorce WELLER, For- 
eign Correspondent, Chicago Daily 
News. 


OPPORTUNITY 


Madaki is one of the most prosper- 
ous farmers in Kwoi, Nigeria. On a 
recent Sunday the following announce- 
ment was made: “Madaki wants all 
the women to gather at his house to- 
morrow morning. Pass on the news.” 
When the women went to his house 
next morning, Madaki asked them to 
go to his farm, about three and a half 
miles away, to carry home his field 
corn. One hundred and four women 
and girls responded and went to the 
farm with their baskets, little, big, 
and middle-sized. Some brought back 
a big load, others only a few ears of 
grain. One took such a load that her 
strength failed before she got home. 
When all the loads had been brought 
in, Madaki called the women together 
and told them that each might keep 
what she had brought! There were 
shouts of joy and thanksgiving, but 
also sighs of regret. “If only I had 
known, I would have taken a larger 
basket,” was the plaint of some. There 
were those who had refused to go, 


saying, “I have work enough of my 
own.” These went to Madaki the fol- 
lowing morning (their work seeming 
much less important now!) and 
begged him to let them go and bring 
in a load. But he told them quietly, 
“The time is past; the corn was 
trought in yesterday.”"—The Sudan 
Witness. 


PREPAREDNESS 


The parents of a 10-year-old boy 
took him to a summer camp and 
turned him over to a counsellor. They 
were on their way back to their city 
home when the mother saw a letter 
in the back seat which the kid had 
forgotten to take with him. It was 
addressed to the mother, stamped and 
sealed, ready for mailing. Mother 
opened it and it told all about camp, 
how comfortable he was, how much 
he liked his tentmates and how nice- 
ly he was getting unpacked. He 
missed them but wasn’t homesick. 
Lots of love. .. —Ourtis Courier, 7-41. 


SERVICE 


We figured it would take about 
twenty bags of cement to resurface 
the floor of the cow barn. We tele 
phoned the order to the storekeeper 
whom the customers know as Ralph. 

“All right,” said Ralph, “I'll send 
them up if you really want them.” 

“Why shouldn’t we want them,” 
said we to Ralph, “you know very 
well that barn floor needs fixing.” 

“Well, I was thinking,” said Ralph, 
“that you could get that cement al- 
ready mixed and it might even be a 
little cheaper than you could .buy it 
from me and pay a man for mixing 
$t."* + 

Ralph’s advice proved wholly sound 
and the barn floor was laid and in 
the drying process within the after- 
noon, whereas we had counted a full 
day’s hard work for the following day. 

It didn’t seem quite right that 
Ralph should forfeit the sale of twenty 
bags of cement and the next time we 
stopped by we mentioned the matter 
along with our gratitude. 

“Oh, that’s all right,’ said Ralph. 
“It’s too hot to shovel cement and 
anyway I'll sell you something else?” 

On this latter point, he is undoubt- 
edly right.—Editorial in Wall Street 
Journal, 7-28-'41. 


SOLITUDE 


In the long run a man’s best com- 
panion is his own mind, and if that 
companion is a dull one he will al- 
ways be lonely.—Atice BEAL PARSONS. 
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WAGES 


Factions were bred from fractions 
recently in a Quebec war equipment 
factory. In a certain department of 
the factory, the hourly rate of pay 
was adjusted from 45% to 45% cents. 
This increase caused labor discon- 
tent because the employees claimed it 
was a decrease. There were mutter- 
ings, knots of men got their heads 
together and spoke of the rights of 
the working man and the oppression 
of labor by capital. The matter was 
taken up with the employees’ works 
council. 

Then it was seen that, whereas the 
old pay slips had carried a notation 
of the old rate of pay as 45.25 cents, 
the new pay slips carried the nota- 
tion of the new rate of pay as 45.5 
cents, Obviously .25 was larger than 
5 and certainly much more impres- 
sive. Slightly bewildered, the man- 
agement hastily changed the notation 
on the new pay slips to .50 and the 
fractions faction subsided, well con- 
tent with its victory for the common 
man.—The Printed Word. 


W AR—Guerilla 


Since the Germans came to Albania 
to help the Italians, dozens of Ger- 
man soldiers have been ambushed and 
killed. In every case, the Albanian 
gendarmes were unable to discover 
any trace of the murderers, whereup- 
on the Germans arrested the entire 
population of neighboring villages 
and shot ten people for every German 
killed. After this had happened a few 
times the Albanians changed their 
tactics. When the Germans started 
their investigations, they found every- 
one in the surrounding villages had 
disappeared into the inaccessible Al- 
banian mountains. Gradually, the po 
sition of the Germans became similar 
to that of the Italians after their con- 
quest of Abyssinia. In the towns and 
garrisons the conquers were safe, but 
whenever they ventured in small 
numbers outside their heavily guarded 
fortifications, the single soldiers were 
killed —Erxnest BEHRENDT, ‘“Musso- 
lini’s Defiant Albanian Vassals,” 
Travel, 8-41. 


W AR—Sacrifice 


If there is anything an English 
Freemason prizes above almost any- 
thing else, it is his Masonic jewel. 
Yet the Masons of England have sur- 
rendered their jewels, which when 
melted down brought $10,000; this 
sum has been handed over to the 
Treasury.— Bulletins from Britain, 
7-9-'41. 


Good Stories you can use... 


“I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE” 


Hetena RUBINSTEIN 


I think one of the most amusing 
experiences I have had in my 
career as a beauty counselor was 
when a rather drab woman in her 
middle thirties came to me about 
a year ago and confided that she 
had been separated from her hus- 
band for seme time and was to 
meet him that day at his lawyer’s 
office. She felt that this was her 
last chance, and she wanted to 
make the most of it. We went 
to work on her with energy and 
turned her out looking about ten 
years younger and unbelievably 
attractive. For several weeks 
afterward I wondered whether 
she had succeeded in winning 
back her husband. One day she re- 
turned flashing a brand new 
diamond ring in my face. 

“Oh, how splendid,” I 
“Your husband 2 

“No,” she said softly, “the law- 
yer.” 


said, 


We have just hea.d of a bride and 
groom who were away on a long wed- 
ding trip and refused to tell anyone 
where they were going. They simply 
disappeared from view, and apparent- 
ly vanished from the earth. 

Finally they returned, radiant with 
happiness, and were greeted at the 
door by the bride’s mother who in- 
dignantly demanded to know why 
daughter hadn’t written. The young 
matron disarmed her by replying 
sweetly: 

“Why, Mother, you know there are 
no pens in Paradise!”—Emma Lovine, 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 

Ty ” 

Serious-minded Lord Halifax is 
credited with this story: 

A sailor from a visiting British 
warship was wandering around Bos- 
ton. A woman stopped him and asked 
the meaning of the letters “H. M. S.” 
(“His Majesty’s Ship”) on his hat. 

The lad gravely replied that they 
stood for “H’I Mustn’t Say.” 


“Iceland” said the 
about as big as Siam.” 

“Iceland” wrote the student after- 
ward “is about as big as our teacher.” 
—Grit. 


teacher “is 


Times change, but many of our good 
old “laugh-tested” stories remain pret- 
ty much the same. 

The small boy’s mother—or was it 
his teacher?—said to him after the 
battle, “When the other boy threw 
stones at you, why didn’t you come 
and tell me instead of throwing them 
back at him?” 

To which the boy answered, “What 
good would it do to tell you? You 
couldn’t hit the side of a garage?” 

Now, when we first heard the story, 
the boy used the word “barn” instead 
of “garage.” 

Of course stories must be kept up 
to date. The boy of the coming gen- 
eration probably will have to use the 
word “hangar.”—Religious Telescope. 


“ ” 


There’s a story going around about 
an English recruit who was just given 
his service clothes. When lined up, 
the sergeant bellowed out, “Any com- 
plaints?” The recruit meekly com- 
plained about his trousers. 


“I can’t see anything wrong with 
them,” the sergeant replied. 


“Perhaps you can’t,” said the re- 
cruit, “but I feel something wrong— 
they’re chafing me under my arms.” 


Wisecracks of 
the Week 


Conditions have improved to 
such an extent that even Republic- 
ans can find employment.—Breck- 
enridge (Ky.) Banner. 

“ ” 

Hitler is reported ill. Probably 
choked on a “V” in his alphabet 
soup.—Dayton (0.) News. 

oe ” 

Russo-German battle tide is ob- 
scured by conflicting reports that 
even disagree on the weather. 

“ ” 

He’s quite a pessimist—always 
building dungeons in the air.— 
Walter WINCHELL. 


“oe ” 

Tastes change. Little girls like 
painted dolls, and little boys like 
soldiers. When they grow up, the 
girls like soldiers, and the boys 
like painted dolls. 








